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DUSTY MIND 


“The human body is a thing lent, a 
thing borrowed: the mind alone is 
yours.” (S 22-6-1) 

“Do not wonder where you can find 
such an omnipotent hand. You shall 
find it wherever sincerity is abiding.” 
(S 21-12-7) 

God the Parent says it depends 
entirely upon our mental actions 
whether we enjoy the free functioning 
of our body or mourn its loss of vigor 
and want of freedom. This is what 
He teaches by pointing out to us the 
truth that the mind alone is ours. 


The fact is however that we are 
incapable of realizing this truth and 
are apt to think, in the shallow way 
of the human mind that we are free 
to do anything we like. We are apt 
to use our minds against His will, 
despite His fervent desire to have us 
all live a joyous life. If we use our 
mind egainst His will, it will be 
clouded with an accumulation of dusts 
and gradually lose its original clear- 
ness. Thus God the Parent compares 
the wrong actions of our mind to the 
accumulation of dust, and admonishes 
us to try incessantly to sweep it 
away by self-reflection, for one man’s 
mental dust has a harmful influence 
on others and is apt to disturb the 
peace of society. 


God enumerates eight kinds of dust 
by name, so as to help us reflect 
upon ourselves. They are miserliness, 
covetousness, hatred, self-love, en- 
mity, anger, avarice, and arrogance. 
Taking pity on these workings of 
our minds, God the Parent gives us 
warnings in the form of disease and 
calamity, so as to afford us the best 
possible opportunity for ridding the 
dust from our minds. Thus He leads 
us to the realization of joyous life. 

A man cannot but sweep the dust 
from h’s mind when he realizes the 
truth that everything that happens 
has its own distinct cause—that di- 
sease and family trouble are nothing 
but manifestations of God the Par- 
ent’s gracious desire to make man 
initiate a mental cleaning, with He 
Himself acting as a broom. If man 
cleanly sweeps away the dust, he shall 
be favored with God’s marvelous 
blessing, and shall not fall ill or be- 
come enfeebled, but shall enjoy splen- 
did health and joyous life. 


Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


YOTOKUIN ORPHANAGE 


The First Shimbashira, Shinjiro Na- 
kayama, inspired by the Foundress 
Miki Nakayama’s motherly love, 
planned the establishment of the Ten- 
rikyo Yotokuin for the purpose of 
bringing up and educating orphans 
in adversity and children in poverty; 
then with the aid of Tenrikyo Women’s 
Association he carried out the plan 
by beginning the construction of this 


Home at Kansuyama, Morimedo, Tam- 
baichi (part of Tenri) in September 
of 1909. The building was completed 
in February of the following year 
and was opened in April to accommo- 
date boys. In August, 1922, this Home 
was transferred to the present site, 
Toyoda, Tenri, and an extension was 
added. After July of the following 
year the Home began to take in girls 
also. The name of Tenrikyo Yotokuin 
was changed into Tenri Yotokuin in 
1925. Later in February, 1929, the 
site was expanded (rebuilding) and 
in February of the following year 
the new Home of over ten buildings 
was completed. 

On April 1, 1941, the Home was 
placed under the supervision of the 
Mother Church. Until then it had 
been managed by the Tenri Women’s 
Association. On July 1, 1947, the 
Home was authorized by the Nara 
Prefectural Governor to become one 
of the welfare institutions under the 
Daily Life Security Law and in Jan- 
uary, 1948, it was recognized as the 
Children’s Welfare Institute after the 
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enforcement of the Child Welfare 
Law. 

In the meantime many departments 
were being established. In 1925 the 
Infant’s Department was _ installed; 
however this department was abol- 
ished in July, 1950, when the Nara 
Prefectural Infant’s Homes were 
established. 

The Nursery Department was estab- 


lished at 213 Mishima, Tambaichi, in 


April, 1983, when the Home and the 
Tenri Nursery, which formerly had 
been established for day care of in- 
fants and children of students attend- 
ing the Special Training Course, be- 
came amalgamated. The amalgama- 
tion came about when the number of 
children in the Tenri Nursery in- 
creased after the Fortieth Anniver- 
sary of the Foundress’ Ascension but 
on May 1, 1948, Tenri Kyoko took 
over the management of the Depart- 
ment in order to facilitate the hand- 
ling of the business. This is the Tenri 
Nursery at Furu, Tenri. 

The children are not only from 
Nara Prefecture but from all over 
Japan. The children are housed in 
eight buildings with sixteen houses. 
Ten children with a nurse as a mother 
forms a family unit. 

The mother of each Home is a 
woman of the Tenrikyo faith, of 
good health, and high culture, and 
worthy of taking care of ten children. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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ing, God appears as a personal god | 
of transcendence. In the past, it is ] 


TEACHING OF GOD 
By Toyoaki Uehara, M.A. 


Il. TENRIKYO GOD 
CONCEPT 


The Oyazato used in the above 
quotations is simply a commonly used 
name for Jiba. Concerning the origin 
of Jiba, several views had been dis- 
cussed in the past, but none of them 
is a satisfactory explanation. They 
were distorted explanations based on 
phonetic form. In this Jiba, it is said 
that Kanrodai or ‘Nectar Vessel” is 
to be established and the Foundress 
is to mediate the gift of God to man. 
That God the Parent protects human 

beings with His omnipotence 
Is because of the causations of Jiba 

and the real Parent. (F VIII 47). 
You have never understood what this 

favour meant. 

I mean to give you His Gift. 


(F VIII 79) 

You may wonder to whom it will be 
given. 

It shall be given to the Creator 


(meaning the Foundress). 
(F IX 61) 


As a visible evidence of the creation, 
I will place Kanrodai. (F XVII 9) 


According to the above verses, Jiba 
and the Foundress are not to be 
separated. The close connection be- 
tween the two concepts makes the 
Foundress mediatress between God 
and man at this very place, not any- 
where else. Thus the concept of Jiba 
may be understood as the starting 
place of salvation and holy com- 
munion. The Kanrodai was once built 
at this place, as shown in verse, 
(F XVII 9), but this symbolie stone 
was taken away by police authority 
during the period of persecution. Now 
the Hinagata Kanrodai of Kanrodai 
Sekai ov “World of the Nectar Ves- 
sel” (Kingdom of God) became an 
eternal ideal goal of Tenrikyo ac- 
cording to Miki. When the purifica- 
tion of the heart of all the world is 
realized, the Foundress will appear 
in Jiba again and an ideal world will 
be established. This idea, which is 
similar to the prophecy of Coming 
Kingdom of God in Christianity, ne- 
cessitates the continuous struggle of 
mankind toward the eternal future 
as man is created in the image of God. 
Thus the concept of time which 
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brought about the appearance of the 
first revelation in history produced 
another concept of time which will be 
brought about in the future by God. 
It is a teaching in Tenrikyo that each 
individual realizes the shrine of God 
in himself by purifying his own heart. 
In this sense Tenrikyo places great 
stress on eternal endeavour for the 
realization of the union of eternity 
and time in the individual, thereby 
becoming a more precise religion of 
this world.’ 


Summary. As mentioned before, 
Tenrikyo came into existence in the 
soil of naive folk belief during the 
period of religious dilemma and was 
undoubtedly the outcome of the re- 
ligious desire of the people, especially 
that of the uneducated lower class 
who possessed no systematic under- 
standing. It is, thus, natural that the 
teaching reflects variously the under- 
standing of the people of the day, 
and that many explanatory forms and 
symbolism took place in the process 
to bring out the ultimate concept of 
God the Parent which has been a 
unique feature of this religion to- 
gether with the concept of three mo- 
ments, in comparison to the God con- 
cept traditionally understood by the 
people. As a seed sown grows by its 
own energy, though conditioned some- 
what by the earth to which it is des- 
tined, Tenrikyo has formed its final 
God concept based on original reve- 
lation and modified by environmental 
restrictions. The real activity which 
dwells in its God concept, thus, has 
enabled this religion to advance to a 
religion of higher realism from its 
earlier stage in which other beliefs 
have remained. 


Chepier VI 
ETHICAL TEACHING 


In the preceding writing it was made 
clear that God in Tenrikyo appears 
to man in a personal relationship as 
a creator. What then is the intention 
of God toward this world? The pur- 
pose of this writing is to clarify the 
relationship between God and man 
and to arrive at the basis of the 
ethical teaching in Tenrikyo. 


I. Heavenly Reason as the Path 
of God-Man Relat on 


As indicated in the preceding writ- 


said that there existed a certain co- 


herent order from the natural world | 


to the human world and it was called 


the law of nature. According to the > 


Shinto concept, Ten or heaven was 
meant as merely the place where the 


eight hundred milliards of Gods live. | 
This mythological idea later devel-_ 
oped into the concept Tento or heaven- | 
ly way or Tenri or heavenly reason — 
under the influence of the Confucian — 
concept of Tien or heaven. With the | 
Cevelopment of the god concept into | 
the ethical stage, the concept of heav- 
en was transformed into an cthical | 
ideal with a popular expression Mako- | 
to wa Ten no Michi (sincerity is the | 
way of heaven). Such an expression | 
reflected the relative relationship of | 
the heavenly order and man’s will, and | 
the neive concept of the ancient heav- | 
cn became a more articulate form of | 


human order. However, it was not 


yet conceived as having a personal | 
relation in working with man, bet | 


as an object like natural law which 
is to be sought after 


or heavenly reason indicates a4 more 


or less impersonal truth. The homo- | 


centric view is greatly stressed in it 
as a coherent order in human action, 
and thus it rema’‘ned as a mere moral 
teaching which clarified the truth as 
an idea. 


Contrary to the traditional concept 
of Fen, the implication of the same 
character, Ten (heaven), is shown in 
a different way in Tenrikyo. Accord- 
ing to Ofudesaki, the examples which 
indicated the mean’ng of Ten are: 
Ten no Atae or “the gift of heaven’’ 
(F IV 12; VIII 87; X 34), Ten yort 


and looked | 
upon by man. In other words, in the | 
traditional concept, the heavenly way | 


fulct Omowaku or “deep concern of — 
heaven” (F X 2), Konoyo o osameru 


mo Kami, Ten mo Kami or “You eall 


the governor Kami (above), and also— 


heaven Kami (God)” (F IV 104), 


Konoyo no Ji to Ten towa Jitsu no- 


Oya or “the earth and heaven of 
this world are the real Parent” (F X 
54). In these usages heaven is under- 


stood personally in the same explana- 


tory sense as Tsuki-Hi or Oya. In 


other words, the word Ten merely 


denotes another name for God. 


(To be continued) 
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Niseis Walking Home from Tenri University 


GLORY PAST 
Horyuji, oldest temple in Japan 
Fountain-head of culture, art and 
more, 
Place of worship, prayer and hymn 
with fan, 
Scene of sacred ceremonies, rich in 
lore. 


Kongo-rikishi guard the Chumon 
Gate, 

One is painted red, the other black, 

Symbols of the force of love and hate, 

Faces grimace, bodies on the rack. 


Many tourists come from far-off lands 

Visit thirty-three buildings, at the 
idols gaze. 

Javanese people, single and in bands 

Stare in wonder, astonished and 
amazed. 


Where are the priests, the sacristan 
and acolytes? 

Where are the faithful followers, 
bowed in prayer? 

Sivhtseers many, like birds paused in 
flight. 

Worshippers? Not one is there! 


Horyuji. glory of the past, 

Rotting relic of the days gone by 

T'me has clutched you in its ruthless 
grasp, 

Tries, but tries in vain to make you 
die. 


GLORY PRESENT 
Tenrikyo shinden, recent temple 
Duilt in nineteen thirty-four in Japan, 
Of present glory is a fine example, 
Seat of a religion that is grand 


See that huge black mon, it’s a gate 
Leading to the lovely temple bowers. 
Smell the camphor trees that stand 


in state, 
Wander ’round the pond, observe the 
flowers. 


Listen, from the temple voices ring, 
Cl.anting the otsutome with hand 
gestures, 
‘Save us, sweep away all evil,” 
they sing, 
Moving together in sacred measures. 


‘ 


Twice a day they meet at morn and 
eve, 

To God the Parent, rise prayers and 
songs. 

Thousands throng the temple—they 
believe 

God will help and save them from all 
wrongs. 


Glory of today, Tenrikyo 
Whose foundress, Miki Nakayama, 
Wanted yokigurashi here below 


Promised people happiness as karma. 


By C. Palmquist 


Niseis Practicing Flower Arrangement and Koto at Nisei Dormitory 


(Continued from Page 1) 

She lives with them, and helps them 
foster good character through the 
influence of her good example and at 
the same time she guides them to 
feel conscious and responsible as citi- 
zens of New Japan through regular 
daily life and by creating a pleasant 
home-like atmosphere derived from re- 
ligious sentiment of tke Tenrikyo 
Doctrines. This will enable them to 
support themselves as good citizens 
in the future. 

As for the children’s health con- 
ditions, best care is always given; 
the children are examined in stature 
and weighed once a month, and they 
undergo a medical examination by the 
Home doctor every other month. This 
enables the doctor to find the cause 
of disease at an early stage. There 
are trained nurses to treat the sick, 
and invalids are put in the recuper- 
ating room. 

Recently, the “Children’s Associa- 
tion” was organized by the children 
with the motto “By our hands let us 
support our orphanage and make it 
a livable place.” It has brought about 
good results under the staff’s guid- 
ance. 

Up to March, 1955, approximately 
1,000 orphans have been released from 
this home. Some have become mer- 
chants, officials, school teachers, Ten- 
rikyo preachers, directors of Tenri- 
kyo churches and others have taken 
many important positions in society. 

Former inmates have organized the 
“Yobokukai” with its general meeting 
once a year. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to try to enhance mu- 
tual friendship as well as to guide 
and protect their juniors, by leading 
a life of gratitude as alumni of Tenri 
Yotokuin. 
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Hisei Students in Japan 


ON THE DAILY LIFE 

As you go east up the North Road, 
you will see three barrack-like build- 
ings. Here is where the officials (of 
the headquarter) stay. The Niseis are 
housed in the middle building. The 
two-storied houses have flush toilet 
and bath. Besides the five Nisei men- 
tioned before, Miss Lois Uchida, who 
works for the Tenrikyo Oversea De- 
partment; Mr. H. Hasegawa, who is 
from Hawaii and now attending the 
special course, and also Miss Tei Ishi- 
kawa, who does their cooking stay 
with them. 

They have gotten over their home- 
sickness by now. Occasionally soldiers 
from Camp Nara, Tenri University 
students, Tenri High School students 
and other people come visit them. The 
time for pleasure is from after din- 
ner till bedtime. They ocasionally stay 
up talking till the wee hours in the 
morning. At times, they are busy 
studying for the next day’s lessons. 
Since they have different schedules, 
there are some who are still snoring 
when the sun is shining directly 
above. 

Since their time is occupied on 
weekdays, they enjoy their Sundays 
by just relaxing at home or by going 
to Nara, Osaka or Kyoto. Sometimes 
they would set up their itinerary and 
their time schedule from the day be- 
fore. Yet the next day they barely 
eatch the train or the tram on time. 
The Niseis are well known for this 
fact. 

Here are some of the historical 
landmarks they have seen: Hasedera 
(Kannon), Katsura Rikyu (Imperial 
Detached Palace), Kokedera (Moss 
Garden), Ryuanji (Rock Garden), 
Mt. Yoshino (cherry blossoms), Nara 
Park (deer), Kiyomizudera (temple), 
Muroji, Ginkakuji, ete. 

Also they have tasted old delicacies 
of Japan at shops close to these old 
shrines. By visiting these places and 
shrines they are getting to know a 
little about Japan. 


WHAT THEY ARE THINKING 
Following are brief comments by 
the Niseis and by three of their teach- 
ers: 
IKU YOSHIDA 
Going to Missionary Training 
School and living with people from all 


parts of Japan and hearing their life 
stories about their mijo or jijo was 
very interesting and enlightening. 

Living in Tenri and seeing the 
workings of the religion was a won- 
derful experience. Although there 
were times when I was_ homesick, 
disappointed and bored, there were 
many more times when I was 
happy and very thankful that I was 
able to come to Japan to study and 
experience the ways of living in 
Japan. 


KAZ MURANAKA: 


Since I came to Japan I am able 
to read and understand my parents 
letters much better now. I am _ be- 
ginning to understand why my father 
left the house to preach every day 
and send money to Japan. Before I go 
home I plan to go through “Shuyoka”’ 
and try to understand “Tenrikyo” 
more. 


YOSH ITO 


I was sort of lost when study time 
came around because of the Educa- 
tion system was different and I was 
floating on a cloud. But since we 
have tutors and they try so hard to 
teach us according to our level and 
speed, I feel like studying. There is 
one more subject I would like to learn 
before I go home, that is ‘““Yoshonen 
Shido,” but my time is oceupied by 
studies and lessons that I am afraid 
it will have to wait till later. I hope 
to take back my knowledge on Ten- 
rikyo and help at the church as much 
as I can. 

MICH! FUNO 

I have been in Japan for a year 
now. Yet Japan and her people con- 
tinue to absorb me and arouse in me 
the desire to know, to understand this 
country. I have seen Japan through 
four scenic changes. Yet my initial 
feeling of delight and wonder towards 
this scenery has not diminished. I 
have been learning the Japanese !an- 
guage both in reading and writing 
and have been reading abort Janan 
both in English and Japanese. Yet I 
feel I have but a vague h'nt of the 
nuances of the Japanese language. 


YAS KOJIMA 

I have a very difficult time mcm- 
orizing the kanjis. What I have enioy- 
ed most in Japan was traveling 
through the country and secing the 
various parts of the country. Some- 
day I would like to return to Japan. 

Before returning home, I will grad- 


uate from Missionary Training 


School. 


MR. K. IKOMA. 

The Nisei, who came this time, due 
to their upbringing, do not seem like 
Americans to me. The way they look 
at things and the way they think is 
Japanese. Nowadays they have start- 
ed to study harder and as their teach- 
er, this pleases me very much. Miss Ito 
told me that if she didn’t study hard, 
her younger brother and sisters might 
not come to Japan, so she intends to 
get herself to study harder. I admire 
this attitude very much. 

MISS K. MATSUO 

By comparing with the beginning, 
they have improved greatly. I admire 
the way they study hard. They surely 
are minister’s children is what I 
think time after time. Since I don’t 
know what kind of educational sys- 
tem and study methods they have 
been under, I try to keep them from 
getting discouraged. 

MR. Y. NIKAIDO 

I admire the way they prepare for 
their next day’s lessons and review 
their previous lessons. S’nece April 
they haven’t missed a class although 
they did have days off. Sometimes 
they study late and to learn kanji by 
writing a kanji fifty times in the note- 
book to memorize it. At times like 
that, 1 feel like giving them an “A” 
even if they don’t pass the test. I feel 
that someday the Japanese that they 
learn will help greatly in studying 
the Tenrikyo Doctrine. 

CONCLUSION 

Looking back, even though they 
have come to a foreign country. sen- 
arated from their family and to a 
land of different customs, minus 
many conveniences which they have 
been used to in the United States, 
they have gradually become accus- 
tomed to everything and are now set- 
tling down and studying. It has been 
said that Autumn is the time for 
studying because of the weather, but 
in the case of the Nisei, they have 
taken more interest in things Japa- 
nese. This interest was probably ac- 
quired unconsciously through Japa- 
nese manners and customs, for they 
have taken up Japanese art, koto, 
flower arrangement and Japanese 
literature. 


When they go home to their waiting 
parents, they will be able to express 
their thoughts more freely in the 
language of their parents, 


